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Abstract 



Renewed attention to the transfer process is emerging across the United States. In 1992 an 
urban university and three community college districts in a metropolitan area formed a partnership 
to study the transfer process among and between the institutions. This paper describes the results 
of that collaboration in terms of student flow patterns, the efficiency of the transfer process (credit 
hour loss between the community colleges and the university), and academic performance patterns. 
An overarching goal is to identify how students actually use the institutions in pursuit of their 
academic and vocational goals within an urban postsecondary system. 




Introduction 



The Governor's Commission on Higher Education in the Portland Metropolitan Area, in 
their final report in November 1990, recommended “It will be especially important to implement 
programs that link students so they can transfer smoothly from high schools to community colleges 
and then to Portland State University or other institutions." (1990, p. 45) Startup funding was made 
available through competitive grants to study and implement solutions for the problems identified 
by the Commission — the “Portland Agenda." A Portland State University (PSU) faculty member 
received a grant to study student transfer processes and identify possible barriers to a smooth 
transfer from the three local community colleges (Clackamas Community College (CCC), Portland 
Community College (PCC), and Mt. Hood Community College (MHCC)) to the university using 
data from the four institutions. 

The project was funded for the year beginning July 1, 1992. A research team was formed 
which included two faculty members from the School of Education at PSU and the directors of 
Institutional Research from the four institutions. This group became known as the 
University/Community College Research Consortium — the CRC. 

The purpose of the group, agreed to at early meetings, (Kinnick 1994, p. 3) was “to conduct 
research designed to strengthen the transfer role of the metropolitan community colleges and the 
transfer process such that student educational success is enhanced.” A Memorandum of 
Understanding, signed by the presidents of the four institutions, described the purpose of the CRC 
and its expected activities. Institutional Research directors polled administrators at their institutions 
to determine what information was essential to inform discussion regarding the transfer process, and 
their feedback helped to establish a focused research agenda with three research questions: 



1. What are the patterns of student movement between the community colleges and the 
university? 

2. Do students lose credits when they transfer from community colleges to the university? 
If so, what is the nature of the loss? 

3. How well do community college students perform academically after transferring to the 
university? 

Literature Review 



Research on the community college transfer function has considered at least four major 
issues. A significant body of the literature has focused on articulation : the identification and 
promotion of strategies for facilitating transfer from community colleges to four-year institutions 
(Lynch, 1994; Stanley, Morse, & Kellett, 1992; Timmerman, 1995). Much of this literature is 
descriptive or policy-oriented, often dealing with state-level articulation agreements and their 
effectiveness. 

A related approach has attempted to determine a transfer rate — the percentage of 
community college students who actually transfer to a four-year institution. The work of Cohen 
(1992) at the Center for the Study of Community Colleges and the multi-state Transfer Assembly is 
an often-discussed example of this approach. 

The area receiving the most attention has been follow-up studies that examine the 
performance of former community college students in pursuing the Bachelor’s degree. Three sub- 
topics have received particular emphasis. 

The most significant of this research has compared Bachelor’s degree completion rates of 
students beginning their college studies at a community college with those beginning at four-year 
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institutions. The key finding here has been that “entering a community college seriously hampers 
the educational success of baccalaureate aspirants, apart from any effect that results from 
community college students having, on average, lower test scores and aspirations than comparable 
four-year college entrants” (Dougherty 1991, p. 312). 

Several authors have focused on the now commonly observed phenomenon of “transfer 
shock” — the drop-off in academic performance that many former community college students 
experience during their first term at a four-year college (Keeley & House, 1993). 

Other researchers find that those community college students who do transfer are as 
successful, or even more successful, in academic performance and degree completion as native 
students (Lee, Mackie-Lewis & Marks, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991; Piland, 1995). 

The deleterious effect of beginning at a community college on baccalaureate attainment has 
been the focus of a fourth body of literature that takes a structural approach. Because the 
background characteristics and aspirations of community college students cannot explain differential 
performance, structuralists argue that the problem must lie in the nature of the community college as 
an institution. One suggested solution is that community colleges be transformed into branch 
campuses of four-year state institutions (Dougherty, 1991). 

As the above review suggests, research on the community college transfer function has been 
extensive and often critical (Lee, Mackie-Lewis & Marks, 1993). A primary concern has been with 
how the community college prepares students to achieve the Bachelor’s degree. The assumption 
that the pattern of attendance is simple and linear has been the basis of most research despite the 
findings reported by Adelman (1994, pp. 128-131) that there are at least ten distinct patterns of 
two/four-year attendance. 
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Another limitation to the prevailing research approach on transfer is that it is dated (Lee, 
Mackie-Lewis & Marks, 1993, p. 82). Much of the research is based on the National Longitudinal 
Study of 1972. Given the greater diversity of the postsecondary student population, transfer 
patterns in the 1990s may be quite different from the 1970s or 1980s. 

Recendy reported research suggests a different approach may be more effective. 
Adelman’s finding of non-linear transfer behavior has already been cited. In addition, Piland (1995), 
Conklin (1995) and Ronco (1996) report findings suggesting a convoluted path to baccalaureate 
degree attainment. In the latter two studies, the results are reported as a “surprise” in that both 
researchers conducted their studies assuming the linear progression model. In the case of Conklin’s 
(1995) study, multi-institutional movement emerged from a five-year longitudinal study of Kansas 
community college students. Ronco’s (1996) results came from a study of “dropouts” from the 
University of Texas at El Paso in which a movement to community colleges was discovered. Piland 
(1995) explicitly tested the linear model using a sample of community college transfer students who 
subsequently earned a Bachelor’s degree. Like the present study, Piland’s sample was drawn from an 
urban environment (San Diego). He found that prior to transfer, these students attended multiple 
institutions, stopped out, and often enrolled part-time. Piland concluded (1995, p. 40) that “The 
notion of a student entering a community college directly after graduating from high school and 
taking 15 units a semester for four straight semesters and then transferring to a university to finish in 
two additional years is a myth.” 

Robertson (1992) explored the properties of "a particular, informally regulated social system: 
the urban postsecondary system (UPS)" (1992, p. 401). He asks, "...can linkages between public two- 
year and four-year colleges be improved to facilitate students 1 movement among UPS institutions?" 
(1992, p. 410). 
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Methodology and Findings 
Conceptual framework 

In keeping with the recent studies cited above, we have identified actual student transfer 
patterns before attempting to assess the effectiveness of the transfer process. We view the local 
urban postsecondary environment as a system. Our interest has been first to describe the 
movement of students within that system and second to seek to identify the factors that influence 
enrollment behavior. Our study design differs from those that describe the transfer function of 
community colleges in terms of linear movement to four-year institutions, calculation of a transfer 
rate, or access to educational opportunity via baccalaureate degree completion rates. Our focus is on 
student behavior and the collective role of four institutions in delivering postsecondary education — 
rather than on the performance of a single institution. The contention at the heart of our study is 
that the linear progression of students from a community college to a university should not be 
assumed but is an hypothesis in need of additional testing. 

We have treated the UPS in this study as a closed system, including the three public community 
colleges and one public university in the urban area. We acknowledge that in reality the system is open, 
with some students also earning credit from private institutions within the metropolitan area, and/ or 
from public or private institutions outside the area. We did not attempt to construct student flow 
patterns reflecting all of the institutions the student had attended. Defining the data in such detail was 
beyond the scope of this study and was not necessary to address our major research questions. We also 
did not examine movement of students among the three community colleges. Finally, since the samples 
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we used originated with listings of students who departed the community college, they are not 
reflective of the entire population of the university. 

Methodology 

We identified two populations of students we wanted to track through our educational 
system. These populations included students who completed at least three credits at a UPS 
community college in a specific academic year (1985-86 or 1990-91) and who did not enroll at the 
same community college in the following year. 

The Office of Institutional Research and Planning at the university became the central 
repository for data. Each community college provided data files containing unit record student 
information on credits completed at the community college, GPA, major, and degrees earned. The 
initial community college population consisted of 23,343 students in 1985-86 and 31,464 students in 
1990-91. These data were then run against the university database, and where matches were found 
(4,505 students from 1985-86 and 5,057 students from 1990-91), additional information was 
provided by PSU. This included enrollment status (by term) to present, degrees earned, academic 
standing, university GPA during first term of attendance and most recent term of attendance, the 
total number of transfer credits accepted from all prior colleges, and demographic information 
including gender, ethnicity, and age. 

These two sub-populations of students served as the basis for data analysis in the first phase 
of the study. We found a substantial number of different enrollment patterns and observed an 
apparent loss of transfer credit at this point. This confirmed the need for a more detailed transcript 
analysis during the second phase of the study in order to more fully investigate student flow among 
the institutions, examine the relationship between credits earned at the community college and 
credits accepted at the university, and evaluate academic performance. 
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Because transfer articulation agreements had been instituted in 1988-89 to ease transition from 
community colleges to the university, we decided to draw our sample from the 1990-91 sub-population 
only since the transfer experience for these individuals would be more comparable to that of currendy 
enrolled students. A sample of 504 students was randomly selected and stratified proportionately by 
community college and student level at the University in order to be representative of the 5,057 
members of this sub-population. 

Members of the research team consulted with university admissions staff and registrar to 
examine sample community college and university transcript formats and transfer evaluation records. 
Forms from recording these data were developed, tested, and revised. This phase of the study was by 
far the most challenging because of the complexity and volume of the data, differences among 
institutions in how transcript data were presented, and the form in which transcript evaluation 
information was available. A coding scheme was developed to capture student enrollment patterns, and 
a data base was crested to include student demographics, transcript data from each UPS institution, and 
transfer evaluation data from the university. 

To address our first research question, student enrollment patterns were analyzed for the entire 
sample and several dominant subgroups were identified for comparative study concerning the two 
remaining research questions. Here, although our findings related to Question One emphasize the 
variety of enrollment avenues utilized by students, we chose to focus initially on individuals taking a 
traditional linear path from community college to university in the analysis of both transfer credit and 
academic performance. This group of 109 students had no prior postsecondary experience outside the 
UPS before enrollment at one of the three community colleges and no intervening experience prior to 
movement from the community college to the university. For purposes of this study, we refer to these 
students as LURTS — Linear Urban Transfer Students. 
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Phase I — Initial Findings 

One of the interesting early discoveries, confirming Adelman’s (1994, pp. 128-131) 
research, was that students did not always follow a simple linear transfer pattern (Figure 1). 




Figure 1. Linear Transfer Pattern 

Overall, the transfer patterns were complex. Many possibilities for movement among the 
institutions were found, as shown in Figure 2. 




Figure 2. Transfer patterns in the urban area 

Students moved among the three community colleges and the university as if they were part 
of a single complex educational system despite the fact that the institutions are entities of four 
separate governments, with entirely separate financial processes and curriculum structures. We 
found students who were concurrently enrolled during the same term at three community colleges, 
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at two community colleges, and at one or more community colleges and the university. We also 
found that students moved from the university to the community colleges, and that more members 
of the 1990-91 cohort made this sort of switch than did members of the 1985-86 cohort. Some 
students moved direcdy from the community colleges to graduate programs at the university. Table 
1 shows the patterns of movement between the community colleges and the university that were 
recognized during the first phase of our study. 

Table 1. Patterns of Movement Between Institutions as Discovered in Phase I of CRC Study 





1985-86 Cohort 


1990-91 Cohort 


No record of university attendance before cohort year 


41.5% 


24.4% 


Attended university prior to cohort year 


43.9% 


61.1% 


Enrolled at university and CC during cohort year 


14.6% 


14.5% 



A crosstabulation of the credits earned at the community college with the total number of 
transfer credits accepted by the university showed differences which merited further investigation. 
For example, of 737 students from the 1990-91 cohort who had earned 90 or more community 
college credits, only 431 students had 90 or more credits accepted for transfer by the university. 

This discovery concerned us. 

An examination of grade point averages revealed that transfer students from the community 
colleges in general performed well at the university. Approximately 90% of each cohort group who 
were admitted to the university remained in good academic standing after their first year at the 
university. 




Phase II Findings 
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Student Flow Patterns — Total Sample 

Student flow patterns revealed by transcript analyses were much more complex than those 
observed in Phase I analysis because we were able to view students’ entire academic histories. While 
76% of all students fell within one of seven dominant patterns, 74 different patterns of enrollment were 
identified for the sample group of 504 students. The majority (76%) of students began their 
postsecondary experience in the UPS at one of the three community colleges, 22% of the students 
(approximately 1 out of 5) initially entered the UPS through the university, and the remaining 2% began 
as concurrent enrollees. 

It is important to note that these findings present a conservative view of the movement that 
actually occurred among all institutions attended. The coding structure did not capture enrollment at 
institutions outside the UPS, nor did it reflect changes that took place within a given coding category. 
That is, enrollment at Mt. Hood Community College followed by enrollment at Clackamas Community 
College followed by enrollment at Portland Community College would be represented by a single code 
(1). Concurrent enrollment at Portland State University and Portland Community College followed by 
concurrent enrollment at the university and Clackamas Community College would also be represented 
by a single code (3). Slightly more than half (51%) of the students in the sample made only one switch 
of category within the UPS. Another 22% made two switches, 10% made three switches, 9% made 
four switches, and the remaining 8% of the students made five or more switches in enrollment 
category. One peripatetic student managed nine switches in an academic career dating back to the days 
before the university’s computer was installed in 1974 and was still enrolled at the university as an 
undergraduate in fall 1996. In all, this student actually made thirteen changes of institution! The mean 
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number of switches for all students was 2.07. Of the 382 students who entered the UPS at a 
community college, 63% made only one switch during the period of the study, typically from the 
community college to the university. Of the 111 students who began at the university, 52% made two 
switches— typically from the university to the community college and back to the university. Eleven 
students entered the system by concurrendy enrolling at a community college and the university. 

Sixty-eight percent of the students in our sample who entered the UPS through the community 
colleges moved to the university as admitted undergraduate students. An additional 25% moved on as 
non-admitted students (a classification which allows students to take up to eight credits per term 
without formal admission) and 8% moved from the community colleges to the university as post- 
baccalaureate or graduate students. These students had earned baccalaureate degrees outside the UPS 
and may have been using the community college to refresh skills or to complete course prerequisites for 
further graduate study. More than half (51%) of those who went from the community colleges directly 
to the university as admitted undergraduate students made no further moves in the system. 

Females comprised 57% and males 43% of the total sample. Behavior differences based on 
gender were minimal; percentages of females and males entering the system through each of the three 
enrollment avenues (community college only, university only, or concurrent enrollment) were roughly 
comparable. There were no significant differences in the number of switches made by male and female 
students. 

Students who were 16 to 21 years of age when they first entered a UPS school made up 79% of 
the sample. Slighdy more than half (52%) of these students made only one switch, 23% made two 
switches, and 26% made three or more switches. Students aged 22-30 at first enrollment (13% of the 
sample) tended to move somewhat more frequendy: 42% made one switch, 21% made two switches. 



and 36% switched three or more times. Older students appeared to move least among the institutions. 
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with 63% of those who entered the system at age 31 or older making only one switch. 

Minority students comprised 18% of the sample population, although they represent only 13% 
of the metropolitan area population. More than half the minority students were Asian-Americans. 
Sixty-nine percent of minority students in the sample began their UPS experience at a community 
college compared to 75% of non-minority students, with African-American students (82%) more likely 
than other minorities (65%) to enter the system via this route. African-American students also display 
a more "traditional" linear enrollment pattern, with 53% moving directly from the community college to 
the university with no subsequent transfers compared to 33% for other minorities and 47% for non- 
minority students. Of the ten students who made the greatest number of switches, five were Asian- 
Americans, and two were members of other minority groups. Only three were non-minorities. 

Credit-Transfer Patterns — LURTS Subgroup 

To examine the relationship between credits earned at the community college and credits 
accepted for transfer at PSU (transfer "efficiency") and academic performance after transfer, our study 
focused on the earlier-mentioned LURTS. These were the 109 students who entered the UPS through 
one of the three local community colleges and moved directly to the university as admitted 
undergraduates. Examination of LURTS demographics showed no major differences from the sample 
population of 504 except for the distribution of ethnic minorities. LURTS minorities included only 
African-American and Asian- American students, but no Hispanic or Native American students - 
although Hispanics represent 2.4% and Native Americans 1.0% of the parent population. 

Of the 109 LURTS, 95 submitted transcripts to the university for work completed at the 
community college. The number of credits ranged from 4 to 209, with an average of 91.3 credits 
earned. The number of credits accepted for transfer by the university ranged from 4 to 113, with an 
average of 75.5 credits accepted. Generally, the university accepts no more than 108 credits earned at a 
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community college. Fourteen LURTS chose not to submit transcripts for evaluation, although 28% 
of the credits they completed would have been transferable. Overall, there was evidence of a high rate 
of transferability of community college courses for all students. More than three-quarters (80%) of 
LURTS were able to transfer more than 75% of the credits they had earned at the community college. 

Initial concerns regarding the apparent loss of community college credits that surfaced during 
Phase I of the study were addressed by a more detailed analysis of the types of credits not accepted for 
transfer by the university. Table 2 shows credit loss by category for the 95 students whose community 
college transcripts had been evaluated by the university. 

Table 2. Credits Not Accepted by PSU by Category for LURTS 



Category 


Number of 
Students with 
Credits in this 
Category Not 
Accepted 


Percentage of 
Students with 
Credits in this 
Category Not 
Accepted 


Range of Credits 
Not Accepted 


Mean Credits Not 
Accepted 


Low Grade 


30 


32% 


1 to 22 credits 


6.9 


Developmental 

Education 


62 


65% 


1 to 29 credits 


9.1 


Professional/ 

Technical 


29 


31% 


1 to 55 credits 


11.3 


Duplicate Course 


5 


5% 


3 to 4 credits 


3.4 


Over Maximum 
Allowed 


20 


21% 


1 to 67 credits 


16.5 


Other 


16 


17% 


2 to 5 credits 


3.2 



Since courses students took may fall into more than one of the categories shown, Table 2 does not sum 
to 100%. 



Academic Performance after Transfer - LURTS Subgroup 

Measures of academic performance after transfer for this subgroup are based on change in 
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Grade Point Average and degree attainment. Comparison of weighted community college GPAs for 
LURTS yields the following results: 



Pre-transfer cumulative community college GPA 3.08 

First term (graded enrollment) post-transfer GPA at university 2.77 

Second term (graded enrollment) GPA at university 2.83 

Cumulative university GPA as of Spring 1995 2.82 



Students appeared to experience a GPA loss of 0.30 immediately following transfer from the 
community college and to recover slightly in subsequent terms at the university. We considered a 
student’s GPA to be “Higher at University than at CC” if the university GPA was more than 0.25 
higher at the university. A GPA was “Lower at University than CC” if the university GPA was more 
than 0.25 lower than the community college GPA. Differences between community college and 
university GPAs are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. Difference Between Cumulative CC GPA and l sr Term and Cumulative University GPA 





CC to 1 st Term University 


CC to Cumulative University 


Higher at University than CC 


13% 


17% 


Same at University and CC 


35% 


40% 


Lower at University than CC 


52% 


43% 



Degree Completion — LURTS subgroup 

In all, 53 students (49%) from the LURTS subgroup earned a baccalaureate degree at the 
university — 35 students by Spring 1995 and an additional 18 by the following spring term (1996). The 
majority (57%) of those earning a BA/BS had not earned a community college degree, 26% had earned 
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an AAOT degree, and 17% had earned some other degree or certificate at the community college. 

Higher proportions of students who completed the AAOT degree attained a baccalaureate 
degree than other community college transfers. Table 4 shows degree achievement. 

Table 4. University Degree Completion by Degree Attained at Community College for LURTS 



Community College Degree 
Achievement 


N 


Earned University 
degree 


Did not earn University 
degree 


Earned AAOT degree 


21 


67% 


33% 


Earned other CC degree 


22 


41% 


59% 


Earned no CC degree 


66 


46% 


55% 



Finally, based on data for the entire sample of 504 students, 39% of those who entered the UPS 
via the community college ultimately earned a bachelors degree at the university, no matter what path 
they followed through the four institutions (and others outside the system). 



Summary and Conclusions 

We found the pattern of student movement between the community colleges and the university 
to be complex rather than straightforward. Students appear to use the public institutions in the 
metropolitan area as a system, even though the institutions are entities of four separate governmental 
agencies. Students who have moved from the community colleges to the university may return to the 
community college for additional course work. Students with a bachelor’s degree who are 
contemplating graduate study may attend the community college to improve skills or refresh their 
understanding of basic subject matter. 

Our study indicates that, among the LURTS, very little credit loss in transferring from the 
community colleges to the university can be attributed to poor articulation between the institutions. An 
argument can be made that credits which do not transfer as a result of low grades and those which 
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represent duplicate courses are a reflection of student performance and student choice to improve 
the record of perfo rman ce, respectively. Developmental Education (remedial) courses are not intended 
to transfer — they are meant to prepare students for college level work. Most Professional/Technical 
courses are intended to f ulfill terminal degree requirements at the community college rather than to 
transfer. Students who present more than the maximum number of credits the university will accept 
may do so because of advising problems, or because of poor communication between the institutions. 
On the other hand, the large number of credits may also reflect exploration by the student or a choice 
by the student to move from one program of study to another. 

LURTS attending the community college experience a drop of approximately 0.30 GPA 
immediately following transfer from the community college to the university. Cumulative GPA tends 
to increase as the student spends more time at the university. 

LURTS in the sample who completed the AAOT degree, (a block transfer degree which insures 
that students meet lower division university requirements) and enrolled at the university completed 
bachelor’s degrees at higher rates than students who earned other degrees at the community colleges or 
who earned no community college degree. 

Regardless of the path they took, 39% of all students who entered the UPS via the community 
college and later attended the university ultimately earned a bachelor’s degree from the university. 

A number of research issues remain on the CRC research agenda. We hope to examine time- 
to-degree as a measure of transfer efficiency, considering both total elapsed time and number of terms 
enrolled. In doing so, we plan to compare the LURTS with other subgroups to determine if the LURT 
enrollment pattern carries advantages for the student and whether there are disadvantages for students 
who follow other enrollment paths. 
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We also plan to look more closely at the credit hour loss associated with particular 
professional-technical course work. Many, if not most, of these courses are designated as non- 
transferable. We are interested, however, in knowing more about the kinds of student learning that 
occurs through this course work and whether some of this learning might properly be transferable. 

We would also like to understand more about the role developmental education courses play in 
the preparation of community college students for college-level work. Sixty-five percent of the LURTS 
took at least one developmental education course; the average number of credits taken by these 
students was nine. We are interested in comparing the subsequent performance of students who took 
developmental education classes with those who did not. 

Further, we are interested in examining the full array of student flow patterns, including private 
institutions within the UPS and institutions outside the system. This broader investigation would 
provide a more complete picture of how students are making use of the educational resources available 
to them. 

We have heeded Adelman’s advice (1994, 125-127) and have purposely avoided any 
characterization of the findings of our study as “good” or “bad.” Further, we have not drawn 
inferences from the study about the degree to which our institutions are functioning “effectively.” Our 
primary goal has been to describe student behavior accurately. Our hope is that these data will inform 
continuing policy discussions about the transfer function within an urban postsecondary system. 
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Figure 1. Linear Transfer Pattern 




Figure 2. Transfer Patterns in the Urban Area. 
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